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of their common lives, customs, conduct and 
thoughts, and war between any two countries of the 
world would scarcely longer be conceivable. That 
is a lesson on which the Boer war has laid terrific 
emphasis. 

II. 

Akin to this lesson of the war is that of the base- 
ness and banefulness of race and national exclusive- 
ness and prejudice. These grow to some extent out 
of ignorance, but not wholly. The opposite process 
quite as frequently takes place, and then the ignor- 
ance is voluntary, and hence doubly culpable. The 
malady is much deeper than that of ignorance. It is 
a depersonalized and aggravated form of selfishness. 
All the individual's self-supposed superiority and 
virtues are transferred to the particular race or 
people to which he belongs. His nation, or race, is 
idealized, stripped of all its concrete vices and 
defects, and held to be perfect and incapable of 
wrong. All the weaknesses, imperfections and ras- 
calities that exist are attributed to other races and 
nationalities, and intensified and multiplied by a 
vitiated and vain imagination. Multitudes of good 
men who see and condemn their own sins, strangely 
enough never condemn — never even admit — the 
most flagrant transgressions of their country against 
others. If a conflict with another people occurs, 
that people is boldly charged with the entire responsi- 
bility, wherever the blame may lie. No nation has 
ever yet in its national capacity repented of a 
national sin against another nation, or freely forgiven 
another a wrong. There is scarcely any greater 
extreme than this to which selfishness in any form 
can go. 

Within the limits of nations and races, where this 
same fundamental social disease manifests itself 
between families, communities, and sections, consid- 
erable progress has been made towards its eradication 
or control. But between the nations the progress 
in this direction has been discouragingly small. The 
so-called Christian nations are to-day, for the most 
part, victims of exclusiveness and prejudice towards 
one another. They search out with all diligence 
each other's faults and foibles ; they close their eyes 
and harden their hearts to each other's excellencies. 
In times of special difference and strain, all the small 
accumulations of respect and confidence are swept 
away, prejudice and vituperation abound, reproachful 
and damnatory epithets are hurled back and forth, 
and the fires of passion and hate are thereby fanned 
into dangerous heat. 

This is one of the root injustices that lie back of 
practically every war. It certainly played a conspic- 
uous part in bringing on the Transvaal war. 

The task of eradicating this interracial and inter- 
national prejudice is one of the most trying of our 
sociological problems. It is made much more diffi- 



cult by the unfortunate fact that many good men 
— some unconsciously, some consciously — defend 
this species of prejudice on the part of their own 
country as right and as a necessary factor in the 
development of civilization. Let the Boer war teach 
us all to work assiduously to eradicate these false 
ideas, — these ill-founded and dangerous prejudices 
and sentiments of exclusiveness, without the dis- 
appearance of which neither international justice nor 
peace can prevail in any final and sure way. 

Other lessons of the South African conflict we must 
leave till another time. 



Afterwards. 



Just as we went to press last month the good news 
reached us that peace terms had been signed and the 
war in South Africa ended. We regret deeply that 
the two Republics have lost their independence. We 
regret even more that British imperialism, the chief 
cause which brought on the war, has again triumphed 
and thus strengthened itself, we fear, for further 
criminal aggressions in the future. But it is cause 
of profound thankfulness that the slaughter of men 
and of beasts and the desolation of the country have 
ceased. " Force is no remedy ; " and no continuance 
of the brutal struggle, under the unequal conditions, 
could have done anything to make Boer rights pre- 
vail. It is vastly safer to trust these to time and the 
processes of peace than to leave them in the hands 
of violence, where might and not right wins. 

The terms granted by the British government are 
generous beyond expectation. They evidently came 
out of the heart of some other man than the Colonial 
Secretary, or even the Prime Minister, whose drastic 
purposes had prevented the coming of peace a year 
before. It is generally believed that King Edward's 
influence was the cause of the change of disposition 
in the Cabinet, and that but for this change, knowl- 
edge of which in some way was conveyed to the 
Boers, the struggle might still be raging. 

The generous terms conceded by the British, if 
carried out in their simple and natural meaning, and 
not, as some English papers have proposed, just as 
the British authorities please to interpret them, will 
go a long way toward healing the deep wounds made 
by the war, and possibly reconcile the people to 
British rule. If they are not thus carried out, 
England will have another Ireland or India on her 
hands, with the certainty of perpetual hatred and 
another fierce conflict in the future, the nature of 
which it would not be difficult to guess. 

The Boer leaders, in giving up the struggle and 
surrendering their commandos, have shown a more 
resigned and conciliatory spirit than was to have been 
anticipated. At the close of the letter sent out by 
them after the negotiations at Vereeniging they 
say, after referring to the sacrifices and bravery of 
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their people : " Let us now grasp each other's hands, 
for another great struggle lies before us for the 
spiritual and social prosperity and welfare of our 
people. Casting aside all feelings of bitterness, let 
us learn to forget and forgive, so that the deep 
wounds caused by this war may be healed." The 
fine spirit of resignation and forgiveness which this 
language implies is no doubt the result in consider- 
able measure of the liberality shown by the British, 
in assuring the Boers that, in addition to aiding them 
to rebuild their homes and restock their farms, as 
early as possible self-government will be instituted 
in the new colonies. 

Whatever may be the future condition of South 
Africa under British sovereignty, — and we have 
never underestimated the blessings of English rule, — 
this war will go down in history as one of the most 
senseless and wicked in modern times. Nor is there 
any doubt in our judgment that posterity — even in 
England — will lay the guilt of it mainly at the door 
of the British government and British adventurers. 
Many are inclined to reason that because Britain has 
conquered, therefore she has been right. Still larger 
numbers will contend that because under British rule 
civil right and justice will prevail in the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony, perhaps even to a 
greater extent than heietofore, therefore the Boers' 
cause has been wrong and the British government 
has been in the right in forcing on the war and 
seizing the two republics and destroying their inde- 
pendence. There is more of this sort of reasoning 
than is creditable to our professions of Christianity. 
Might is still the major premise in many people's 
logic. But sin is sin, whatever right and good things 
may come after it. No amount of prosperity and 
just and equitable government in the new colonies 
can ever undo the awful wrongs that have been com- 
mitted, or can restore to life the women and children 
piteously destroyed. These things are done and will 
stay done. 

All good men and women will be glad if such a 
spirit and such political and social methods shall 
prevail in the stricken country as will bring to it 
hereafter, under British rule, perpetual peace and 
prosperity. But whoever shall on this account justify 
the war, and the British greed of land and of gold 
which brought it on, will be, it seems to us, whether 
it be consciously or unconsciously, throwing his influ- 
ence in support of that spirit whose inevitable fruit 
has always been and will always be injustice and 
war. Let us keep to history in its moral teachings, 
which have as yet been all too little learned. If 
Great Britain should restore to-morrow to the two 
fallen republics their independence, her iniquity in 
bringing on the war and crushing them would not 
thereby be in the least diminished. The same thing 
may be said with equal justice of our iniquitous 
treatment of the Philippine people. Some day we 



shall deliver to them their country and their inde- 
pendence, but we can never make the wrong we have 
done them right. 



The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 

The eighth international arbitration Conference, 
held, on the invitation of Albert K. Smiley, at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., the last week in May, was a most 
interesting and suggestive occasion. It brought 
together more than two hundred prominent men and 
women, or about forty more than had attended any 
previous Mohonk Conference. The increase in 
attendance was largely from the ranks of business 
men, who for the first time were present in any con- 
siderable numbers. There was the usual number of 
clergymen, educators, editors, lawyers, etc. 

There were many new faces among the member- 
ship. Hon. John W. Foster, who presided, was 
present for the first time. Other new members of 
distinction were Mr. Thayer of Minneapolis, ex- 
minister to the Netherlands, Chief Justice Nott of 
the United States Court of Claims, Judge Landon of 
the New York Court of Appeals, Dr. Herrick John- 
son of Chicago, President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr, Miss Helen M. Gould, Mr. William F. King 
of the New York Merchants' Association, Mr. Field, 
ex-postmaster of Philadelphia, Mr. Osborne Howes 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Mr. George 
Foster Peabody, of the banking house of Spencer 
Trask & Co., Mr. J. Edward Simmons, president of 
the Fourth National Bank of New York, Mr. May- 
nard of Maynard's Press Agency, and William C. 
Blaney of Boston. 

Mr. Smiley has shown great wisdom in appointing, 
since last year, a permanent secretary, to have charge 
of the work of promoting interest in the Conference 
and extending its public influence. Mr. William C. 
Dennis, the secretary, a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and of the Harva'.d Law School, a most 
capable, cultured and thorough-going young man, 
had much to do this year in increasing the attend- 
ance. This he did through personal visits to the 
large cities, and by getting the Conference and its 
purposes properly presented, for the first time, in the 
press of the country. 

Hon. John W. Foster was an admirable presiding 
officer, both because of his pleasant and tactful 
address and by reason of the stores of appropriate 
information, drawn from a long and honorable dip- 
lomatic career, with which he from time to time 
enlivened and enriched the discussions. In a lu- 
minous opening address he brought to the attention 
of the Congress the chief events of the past year 
relating to arbitration, particularly those occurring 
in our own country and hemisphere, the Pan- 
American Conference, etc. He declared that while 
there was cause for congratulation at the notable 



